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they are not dealing from day to day. A course in 
Plautus, to name that course again, would be immensely 
useful to every teacher of Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil, 
because Plautus represents Latin in the plastic stage, 
because Plautus gives us a closer approach to the 
language of every day life, and because a study of 
Plautus and of Terence, for example, does, far better 
than anything else does or can, a very useful service, in 
explaining how constructions which were stereotyped 
by the days of Caesar and Cicero, came into being. 
One reason why the Classics have not been as effective 
as they might have been in this country is that many 
teachers of the Classics have too narrow a range of 
knowledge of the Classics. One very interesting and 
one very important result of this narrowness of range 
is that teachers in the Secondary Schools, even those 
who have won the Doctor's degree, have seldom added 
a jot or a tittle of knowledge about Classical things to 
what was already known about them. How different 
the situation has been among the teachers of the 
Gymnasia in Germany. c. K. 



NOTES ON METERS 

The following notes were suggested by a study of 
Professor White's work, The Verse of Greek Comedy 1 . 
Some of them are comments which it was thought best 
to exclude from the review of the book, as they would 
have confused the analysis, which was intended to 
give the reader as clear a conception as possible of 
the nature of that great work. For the sake of brevity 
both the author and his work will be designated by W. 

I. Quantity in Certain Words 

(i) In §795 W. says: 

A few words in Aristophanes allow lengthening of an 
initial short in the thesis, as in Homer. Cf. AnA/iaras 
and iMrarot in melic dactylic verse. . . . The 
latter occurs also in anapaestic rhythm, . . . and 
even in trimeters. 

One not knowing the facts would receive from this 
statement the impression that, when the sort of verse 
makes it possible, this o was sometimes, if not usually, 
short, whereas it seems to be invariably long in verse 
of every kind. This lengthening was necessary if the 
word affAvaroi was to be used at all in dactylic or 
anapaestic verse, and Homer's very frequent use of the 
word is probably what made the lengthening universal. 
Even the derivatives always have long a. The use of 
diciiuaTos by Homer was less frequent, and so the 
lengthening was not invariable in later times. 

(2) W. scans 'T/iiJp as ~ - in the hymeneals of 
Aristophanes, Aves 1720 ff. and Pax 1329 ff. The 
authorities say that the penult of this word is always 
long except in Euripides, Troades 331. This verse is 
corrupt, and we should probably read 4ra{ for '1W, 
making the colon exactly like the corresponding colon 
of the strophe. But still, when they say this v is 
always long, they mean that it is long wherever the 

'For my review of this book see The Classical Weekly 9.141- 
144. 



verse reveals its quantity. In "tiUvatm it is always 
short; in the Latin Hymen it varies. In the passages 
referred to above the meter allows either quantity. 
It may be that it really is short there, but unless some 
authority, unknown to me, exists for that quantity, 
it seems better to make the vowel long. 

II. 4*0 <pv 

Aristophanes, Lysistrata 295 = 305 W. writes (§370) 
thus: 

4>V <j>V lob toil TOV K&TTVOV 
L-~ -wL _w_ 

He calls it a trochaic trimeter catalectic. In Liddell 
and Scott 4>5 is rendered by "fie! faugh!", and <t*v 
is compared. This rendering is obviously incorrect. 
The speaker, who is carrying fire in a pot, says he must 
blow it ((pvo-qriov) lest it go out, and then adds the 
words quoted above. The scholiast correctly says 
<p0 (pv: <pv<r<f t<J ffTijitoTf ToOto Si iropeTriypa^i), 
'He Hows it with his mouth. This is extra 
metrum'. The lexicon explains vapeiriypaqMi in such 
way as to leave the impression that it denotes only "a 
stage-direction written on the margin". The scholiast 
also seems to err, if my rendering of his words is 
correct. It appears more probable that <pu <pv formed a 
whole colon. It is usually printed correctly in a line to 
itself, as it must have been written in the manuscript 
used by the scholiast. If we adopt this scansion and 
the words lob t etc., must be trochaic, the first lot may 
be pronounced like 'you', as in Aves 305, lob lob twv 
ipviuv, lob lob t&v KofUuv, which is a trochaic tetrameter 
catalectic. But be the meter as it may, <pv <p0 
is not an exclamation, but denotes the sound made 
by blowing between the lips, the voice accompanying. 
Just how W. understands it does not appear, but his 
punctuation certainly might mislead. 

III. The Paroemiac 

In his treatment of anapaestic verse W. (§272) says, 
"The dimeter by suppression of the arsis of its final 
anapaest becomes catalectic". That he means 'thesis' 
where he writes "arsis" is shown by his scheme: 

tov trefJLVOTdrov Si* 'OXiJ/iiroi/ *_,_*- w *_, — - 

But it so happens that the process unintentionally 
described by W. here has not been without its advocates. 
Even J. H. H. Schmidt, in the first edition of his 
Leitfaden in der Rhythmik und Metrik, erroneously 
assumed suppression of the arsis of the last foot and 
filled the tempus inane by making the preceding thesis 
tetraseme. This defeats the very object of the catalexis 
— to give at the end of each colon time for a full breath 
to heavily laden soldiers who were marching and singing. 
This reason no longer existed in the drama, and the 
catalectic colon only marks the end of a system except 
in.melic passages. How it was recited or sung it would 
be unsafe to assert positively, but tradition would 
probably be followed. 

IV. Protracted Iambic Tetrameters 

W. calls the iambic tetrameter (catalectic) "pro- 
tracted" when between two cola there is a tempus 
inane resulting from the suppression of the arsis of the 
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first foot of the second colon. This had to be filled 
either by a pause or by protracting one or the other of 
the theses preceding and following the suppressed arsis. 
The effect of the suppression may be felt by comparing 
the following lines: 

A captain bold of Halifax | who lived in country 
quarters. 

A captain bold of Halifax | lived in country quarters. 

According to W., who bases his scansion on a frag- 
ment of Aristoxenus, the thesis to be protracted is the 
one that follows the diaeresis, while most modern 
metricians until recently have protracted the thesis 
preceding the diaeresis. 

In my review of W. I said that there is a serious 
metrical difficulty here. This difficulty will now be 
stated. 

The protracted thesis is of course triseme, but 
sometimes the one after diaeresis is resolved, and in 
every instance it is represented by two short syllables, 
as in Vespae 255, 

awafffitaavTes toi)s \6x pov *\ Awtfiev otKa.8' aiiToi- 

To me this verse seems so natural that the resolution 
is unnoticeable, the tribrach dwintv being felt as a 
resolved trochee would be felt in trochaics, but the 
ancient doctrine, according to W., requires din- to be 
triseme; so he lengthens the second syllable, not indeed 
into a full long, but still sufficiently to satisfy the 
rhythmical sense; in other words, he makes Siri- a 
virtual iambus. This procedure looks suspicious 
already, but it seems all the more doubtful when we 
note that the verse is now no longer a protracted tetra- 
meter like the other 24 in the passage, but an ordinary 
verse. It is unfortunate that W. employs (§75) this 
very verse to illustrate the use of --"- as an equiva- 
lent of —-in iambic meter, so that the reader 
naturally supposes that the accompanying verses are 
normal tetrameters. This, I am sure, was done 
inadvertently. 

The doctrine in question can, however, be defended 
by assuming that an actual pause filled or might fill the 
tempus inane when the first colon ended with a word. 
The use of w ^ as the equivalent of — - or - — in melic 
verses is well established. 

It may be incidentally remarked that the doctrine 
encounters a somewhat analogous obstacle in the case 
of the scazon, if there is protraction in the last dipody. 
In the lame iambic trimeter the ending would be ~- - l. — , 
but in the trochaic tetrameter it would be ~ l. - ~, and 
yet no one will believe that the following verses would 
end differently: 

t4ktwv ydp elfit ko&x dpuiprdw k6wtojv 
d/i#i5^|ios ydp elfii icoi>x apLaprdvu k6tttuiv 

But it is not settled whether the scazon was read with 

protraction or not. 

V. Diaeresis in Anapaestic Tetrameters 

In the review of W. some comments were made 

which, I now see, may have been misleading. They 



were suggested by his treatment of the anapaestic 
tetrameter, but they referred, not specially to him, 
but to metricians in general. It seems worth while, 
however, to examine his views more minutely. 

In the anapaestic tetrameter there is diaeresis 
after the first dimeter in the great majority of cases, 
but in a number of verses that is exceedingly small in 
comparison with the total this dimeter ends within a 
word. These verses Porson proposed to emend. 
Of this procedure W. (§313) says: 

The justification of his proposal, if the Procrustean 
method in criticism can ever be justified, would be 
found in the fact that by his proposed changes every 
anapaestic tetrameter without exception could be 
rendered with a pause at diaeresis. But in certain 
tetrameters the first dimeter ends with a progressive 
word or phrase. 

He cites one example each of dirA, «s, 8s, tva /tij, 
and two of &<rTep. The example of dirA, he says, "may 
be objected to for a different reason". Again he says: 

The second dimeter, moreover, in certain tetra- 
meters, begins with a recessive word, ft* Vesp. 565 (?), 
i*iv PI. 540, fo/nfAv. 722, iffTiv Vesp. .356, before which 
a pause cannot be made. 

Lower down on the same page he writes Av. 722 l<rpit> 
as it is in Dindorf's text, saying: 

ipXv iap.lv must be treated as one word, precluding 
diaeresis of the verse. 

Again : 

Furthermore, there are tetrameters in which a strong 
pause is demanded by the sense both before and after 
the middle of the verse <instances are cited>. In these 
and in similar cases, it hardly seems possible that a 
third pause not required by the sense was introduced 
at diaeresis. 

Now it is not my purpose to defend the emendations 
proposed by Porson and others nor to maintain that 
the first colon of this verse must end with a word, but 
to put to the test the objections made by W. to these 
emendations by examining the facts and the assump- 
tions on which these objections are based. 

It will be observed that in the quotations I have 
made from W. it is constantly assumed or held as a 
fact that a verse caesura or diaeresis, at least in dicolic 
verses, must be accompanied by a pause, and that, 
if a pause cannot be made between two words, these 
are virtually a single word so far as metrical effect 
is concerned, and it is assumed that a pause cannot be 
made in certain defined cases. This last assumption 
is no doubt correct in some cases, but in others it is 
not sustained by the Greek poets. 

In the review of W. some examples adverse to his 
views were cited from the so-called elegiac pentameters. 
In this verse the first colon always ends with a word 
(divided compound proper names, which could not 
otherwise be fitted into verse, are freaks unworthy 
of recognition: they are sometimes even divided 
between the verses of the distich). Moreover, there 
was a diseme tempus inane between the cola. When 
the verse was recited, this gap was almost certainly 
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filled or partially filled by an actual pause, whatever 
may have been done when it was sung. The examples 
cited in the review illustrated the fact that this pause 
sometimes stood in no relation to -the sense. Some 
further examples will now be produced showing 
diaeresis which W. does not allow even in anapaestic 
tetrameters, in which there is no tempus inane: 

ivSp' iya.9bv irepl $ | rarplSi iia.pvip.evov. Tyrtaeus. 

TTTwxtfeiv trdvTuv | £<rr' a.vn)plna.Tov. Tyrtaeus. 

otid' Zpdetv 8 rt pij | \6iov tj rcX&rai. Theognis. 

dXX' 8s Xwios, 6s \ p.}} irXeivefffft juAoi. !i 

ivSp' 4tpopwir , y p.T] J puypos ^TriKp^p-arat " 

In the second example iar' is for fori and yet W. 
does not allow tipXv \ lapiv on the ground that these 
words "must be treated as one word, precluding 
diaeresis of the verse". He rejects tva p,ii\, which 
does not seem to differ materially from 8 ti p.rj\ or $ p)i\, 
and he does not allow 6s in Aristophanes, Equites 526, 
which it will be worth while to compare with the fourth 
example cited above. The passage reads: 

eira Kparlvov pejxv7jp4vos, 8s [ iroXX$ petiaas ttot iiralvfp 

5(4 twv a.(pc\C}v weSlotv tppct K.T.e. 

Here the diaeresis would suit the sense better than 
in the example from Theognis. In fact we might place 
a comma after 8s and another after itratvtp. The 
text of Theognis is, however, uncertain in the second 
of the three verses cited from him above. 

This evidence, furnished by the elegiac verse with 
its tempus inane, is a fortiori. A more similar analogy 
is found in the tragic trochaic tetrameter catalectic. 
In the extant tragedies there are no less than 754 verses 
of this sort and the first dimeter ends with a word in 
every verse with a single exception, Aeschylus, Persae, 
165, raOri poi Siir\ij p.iptp.v' &<ppao-rbs 4<mv iv ippeirlv. 
In a paper in The Transactions of the American 
Philological Association (for 1879, page 42) I said, 
"Even in the trochaic tetrameter catalectic, Aeschylus 
seems to have allowed elision, in one instance, to 
substitute apparent caesura for the otherwise universal 
diaeresis", and cited the above verse. In Bursian's 
Jahresbericht uber die Fortschritte der Altertum swissen- 
schaft, 63. 368, the reviewer, Professor Richard Klotz, 
says: 

Ob man solche in der Elision latente Casuren oder, 
wie sie Humphreys nennt, Quasi-Casuren auch in jenem 
vielbesprochenen aschyleischen Tetrameter Pers. 165 
annehmen soil, bleibt sehr zweifelhaft, da in dieser 
Versgattung diese Stelle ganz einzig dasteht und eine 
Umstellungdesbetonten JurX)) ans Ende alle Bedanken 
leicht.beseitigt. 

Now it does not matter who first proposed this 
emendation nor who or how many have accepted it 
nor whether the verse ought to be emended at all. The 
important fact is that the emendation may be assailed 
on exactly the grounds on which W. objects to the 
emendations proposed for anapaestic tetrameters, 
and his criteria would decide that many trochaic 
tetrameters are without diaeresis at the end of the 



first dimeter. The following are selected from a large 
number of analogous examples (Dindorf's text), the 
vertical line marking the end of the first dimeter, 
whether it is the verse diaeresis or not: Aeschylus, 
Persae 172 bpiv\ ia-rl p.01, 238 ai5Tois| i<m, 722 "EXXtjs| 
ropffpiv, 723 &<rre with the infinitive; Euripides, 
Troades 454 <p4pe<rdal | crot, 770 6<rwep | Kip' (<tol (pi 
before a vowel), 779 tXwts | iirri, Phoen:ssae 610 
dXX' 01) I iraTplSos, Ion 530 irar^p aas \ elpu, 1252 t&s aas \ 
ivp<pop&.s |, Iphigenia in Aulide 1381 rbs \ 6\{Stas. 

It is not claimed that the main diaeresis falls at 
the places marked in all these verses. Three, for 
instance, are divided between two speakers (Euripides, 
Troades 779, Phoenissae 6io, Ion 530), and do not need 
such diaeresis for breathing. But what I do maintain 
is that, let the main diaeresis or caesura be where it 
may in either trochaics or anapaestics, the composers 
felt that a verse was faulty in which the first colon 
did not end with a word, and no matter how closely 
this word and the next were linked together, the fault 
was not so great as it would be if the colon ended 
within a word, so that iptv 4<rptv (Av. 722), for 
instance, was not felt as a single word. The only 
alternative I see to this conclusion is to ascribe to 
accident the phenomena presented, which seems to 
me to be out of the question. The feeling mentioned 
would naturally grow out of hearing, reading, and 
composing verses the vast majority of which had the 
main diaeresis in the middle. Analogously, any one 
who has often read all the extant tragedies must feel a 
shock, in reading tragic trimeters, when he comes upon 
a violation of Porson's Rule. So, in Latin trimeters 
and hexameters it relieves the harshness even when, 
in a verse without normal caesura, the suture of a 
compound word coincides with the place of the main 
caesura. Some scholars, Lucian Miiller for instance, 
call this 'tmesis' and cut the compound in two with 
the caesura. The Horatian examples. are familiar to 
all. 
University, Virginia. MlLTON W. Humphreys. 



THE CLASSICAL SECTION, NEW YORK STATE 
TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 

The Classical Section of The New York State 
Teachers' Association held its second meeting for 19 16 
on December 29, in Syracuse, in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Association of Academic Princi- 
pals. The meeting was well attended. 

In the absence of the President for 1916, Dr. Mason 
D. Gray, Mr. Joseph P. Behm, of the Central High 
School, Syracuse, presided. Professor John Ira Ben- 
nett, President-Elect for 1917, sent in his resignation. 
In his stead Mr. Behm was elected. The office of 
Secretary-Treasurer for 191 7 being thus vacant, Mr. 
Willis M. Galloway, of the Central High School, Syra- 
cuse, was elected to that office. 

The programme was as follows: The Classics and 
Modern Business, Mr. Donald Dey (of the Department 
Store of Dey Brothers and Company, Syracuse) ; The 
Classics and the Legal Profession, Mr. Stewart P. 
Hancock, Attorney, Syracuse; The Latin Language 
and Literature in Relation to Culture, the Rev. William 



